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THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Professor F. B. Denio, 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 



The general idea of the kmgdom of God is that of a state of society where the 
will of God is supreme. There his commands are known and loyally obeyed in all 
the departments of human activity. The subjects in this kingdom are in intimate 
fellowship with their ruler. In our own day we have seen the elements of the 
kingdom of God set forth as the family, the church and the state. In the Old 
Testament we find no separation of these elements, although we find the family 
recognized as having a value in and by itself. 

I. PROVIDESITIAIi PREPABATIOK FOR THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The origin of this idea was partly due to revelation. It is said, partly because 
there is a basis in human thought for this idea. Even if a primeval revelation be 
urged as the source of the fundamental religious ideas of the human race, there is 
no reason to include this idea in the primitive revelation. Such a revelation 
would by necessity have concerned the conditions of the human race to whom it 
was given. If given, it was given to a family, not to a nation, and the idea of a 
kingdom is impossible until a nation is formed. Not until Israel had become a 
nation did the idea of a kingdom emerge. This idea, a has been said, had a basis 
in human thought. It is therefore like all the truths of revelation in having a 
point of contact by which it attaches itself to the human soul. It would be very 
misleading to say that revelation from God was knowledge which had no likeness 
or relation to what man already knew. Revelation came to men who were beginning 
to feel their need of further knowledge, and gave them what they could not learn 
otherwise. It comes also to the aid of the confused minds of men, and sets in 
order what they already know ; it purifies the true ideas already gained from 
the errors commingled with the truth ; it completes the half truths, giving the full 
circle of truth. It seems also to have come at times to quicken human desire for 
knowledge, but always in relation to previous human thought and experience. 

We note, therefore, several human conceptions which served as a basis for the 
idea under discussion. First, is the idea of society, with mutual duties. This is 
an idea which was developed by the very necessity of human thought, and is so 
obvious that it needs no further discussion. Second, is the recognition of the 
divine headship of the nation. This appears in extra-biblical races. Many 
heathen nations accepted the belief that the deity is essentially and naturally con- 
nected with his worshipers. This is seen in those mythologies where the race of 
man was traced to one or another of the gods. It must be observed that the 
rulers of the nation rather than the subjects were believed to be in intimate rela- 
tionship with the deity. The ruler was the representative of the god, and in some 
sense his embodiment. If one consult the " Records of the Past '' he will find 
numerous expressions of such sentiment. It was by the might of the gods that the 
ruler ascended the throne, waged wars, conquered enemies. Sennacherib says 
(Vol. I., p. 25) : "Assur, the great Lord, has given to me an unrivaled monarchy. 
Over all the princes he has raised triumphantly my arms." (Vol. I., p. 59), " I 
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am Assurbanipal, the progeny of Assur and Beltis, son of the great king of 
Eiduti, whom Assur and Sin the lord of crowns from days remote, prophesying 
his name, have raised to the kingdom." See also Vol. I., pp. 62, 101 ; V., p. 7 ; 
III., p. 83 ; IX., p. 3 ; XI., p. 17. The gods are constantly represented as show- 
ing a lively interest in the affairs of the king, as commanding him to go on his 
campaigns, as accompanying him and giving him success. Of a similar nature 
are the translations of inscriptions made by the Persian kings. (Vol. IX., p. 75), 
"A great god is Ormuzd who has created this earth, who has created that heaven, 
who has created the man, who has given to man the Good Principle, who made Da- 
rius king, sole king of many kings, sole emperor of many emperors." (P. 113), 
"Says Darius the king: — Within these countries whoever was good, him I cher- 
ished and protected ; whoever was evil, him have I utterly destroyed. By the grace 
of Ormuzd these countries have obeyed my laws." See also pp. 74, 76, 79, 80, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 86. In Homer also the chief among the Greeks are •&e2og divine, ^wTpe(i>r!i 
fosterlings of Zeus, and Aioyev?K born of Zens. Their physical origin is traced back 
to the deities, as well as their authority. Here we have a third element for the 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God. It is in the implication of a 
similar nature in God and man. The Greek believed in such a similarity so far as 
the chief families of Greece were concerned. The nations often seemed to have 
believed it of their kings. In most instances this idea found expression in attrib- 
uting the origin of ruling families to the deity by physical generation. 

A point of divergence between the heathen idea and that of the kingdom of 
God must be noted. In the heathen mind an ethical character is not regarded as 
the ground of connection between the god and his servant. Commonly the god 
himself is not righteous. A righteous god, when in the pantheon, is frequently not 
supreme. In no case that I have noticed is righteousness regarded as a ground of 
connection between god and man, and rarely is anything like righteousness neces- 
sary to secure the favor of the deity. The high-water-mark of heathen thought, so 
far as I have been able to discover it in extra-biblical thought, is in the teaching 
of Socrates and Plato, that righteousness is essential to the well-being of society 
or of the state. This, however, is not exactly in the line of our thought. 

Again, heathen thought had not the idea of a universal deity, of one God as 
a basis for our idea of the kingdom of God. The gods were national or tribal ; one 
nation had one god, another nation another god or gods. The question which 
agitated their minds was which nation had a greater god. The success of the 
arms of the Assyrians, or of the Chaldeans, or of the Persians, showed which gods 
were supreme, whether Assur with the associated deities, or Marduk, or Ormuzd. 
Cf . 2 Kgs. XVIII. 33-35 ; Isa. xxxvii. 12, 13. The conquests of Sennacherib had 
been made because his gods conquered the gods of other nations. The idea of a 
universal empire, however, seems to have had a place in the minds of Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. It is possible that, from the attempt of these 
kings, some influence may have come in preparing the thought of men for the later 
prophetic ideas of the kingdom of God. 

All these ideas seem to have been more or less prevalent among the Israelites. 
Indeed, except by long training, they could not escape the influence of opinions 
which so saturated the surrounding peoples. It may be that for generations a 
large fraction of the nation looked upon Yahweh as Sennacherib looked upon 
Assur. Judg. XI. 24 would seem to show that such was the belief of the half 
heathen Jeplithah. 
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11. additional elements added bt the old testament revelation. 

The contributions of revelation, eitlier in providence or in word, to the 
kingdom of God were, a formal basis of such a kingdom, and a knowledge of God. 

The formal basis of the existence of the kingdom of God was a covenant made 
with Abraham. This covenant with Abraham was included as an essential part 
of it. Abraham's relation to his posterity, the formal basis of this kingdom, can- 
not be separated from the material basis, which was Abraham's family developed 
into a nation. 

The great gift of revelation was the knowledge of God, and by consequence, 
the knowledge of his will. If Yahweh were in a true sense a king, the beliefs of 
the heathen peoples were partially true. It was no mistake to refer government 
to God ; the trouble among the nations lay in their lack of knowledge of God and 
of his will. What distinguished Israel from other nations was, that to some ex- 
tent, however vaguely, Israel knew God. Object-lesson after object-lesson was 
held up to them— the expulsion from Paradise, the deluge, and history of Abraham, 
of Jacob, the exodus and its attendant mercies and punishments, the punishments 
for idolatry and apostacy, the prosperity in periods of faithful service— all these 
in line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little, had come to 
their heart and mind, in order that they might gain some knowledge of Yahweh, 
even though it were imperfect. 

The idea of God which they were taught was that Yahweh loved Israel, that 
he loved righteousness still more, and that, best of all, he loved Israel when striv- 
ing after righteousness. It was a pre-eminence of Israel that its laws came in 
some special sense from God, and that these laws were intei-preted and applied by 
men who were his representatives. 

This revelation of God laid hold of those ideas already mentioned as current 
among extra- biblical peoples. The idea of physical derivation was rejected and 
was replaced by that of creation of a person by a person. The idea of connection 
with a people through its head became real by virtue of the covenant with Abra- 
ham. This covenant had been made with Abraham, not personally, but in virtue 
of his position as progenitor and founder of a righteous nation. The promises to 
Abraham were a race inheritance. The idea of God as a source of power is sim- 
ply indispensable to any religion, and of course was not omitted in the Old Tes- 
tament teachings. These added the idea of righteousness as an essential and 
dominant constituent. 

The Old Testament idea of God as the source of power had the specific idea 
of kingship in it. This idea of God as king was that he is the leader of the nation 
in war, the judge and shepherd of the people in peace. These were common ideas 
of the human kingship, not only in the Old Testament, but also in other ancient 
literature. 

To anticipate a little, we notice the following facts respecting the human 
divine kingship as indicated in the Old Testament. Leadership in battle is one 
of the two marks mentioned as suitable to a king, when the people asked Samuel 
for a king (1 Sam. viii. 20). Even when Joab went forth as captain, David 
was commander-in-chief. Yahweh is also represented as fighting with his people. 
He fights for them as well, and interposes on their behalf. The battles of the 
people with foreign enemies are his battles. Judgeship is the other function 
mentioned in 1 Sam. viii. 5, 6, 20. It is attributed to God by Abraham (Gen* 
XVIII. 25). Elsewhere is God often spoken of as a judge, or as judging. Because 
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God applies the principles of natural justice his decisions are called judgments. The 
earthly king is also conceived of as a shepherd. It is an interesting fact that 
Schrader finds (Keilinschriften und Altes Testament, on Zech. ii. 5) an inscription 
in which Sargon was called a true shepherd. The iroi/i^ ?.aov of Homer is familiar. 
So also is Yahweh called a shepherd, and Israel a flock. 

In regard to the ascription of kingship to God, we find it first in Exod. xv. 18. 
The providence of Yahweh, his successive judgments on Egypt, the calamities 
and successes of Israel were taken as proof of his kingship. In Israel it is high 
treason to curse him. Every oath in Israel must be by him. He is superior to 
all earthly kings, who are crowned or deposed by him, and his messages are to be 
heard by them all. 



HOW TO SEE PALESTINE.* 

By the Eev. Henry W. Hulbbkt, 

Beirut, Syria. 



Dr. Philip SchafE in his volume entitled " Through Bible Lands," says :— " I 
would advise every theological student who can afford it to complete his biblical 
education by a visit to the Holy Land. It will be of more practical use to him in 
his pulpit labors than the lectures of the professors in Oxford or Cambridge, in 
Berlin or Leipzig, valuable as these may be. The best thing, of course, is to com- 
bine the most thorough theoretical study and personal experience on the spot." 
In another place he adds — " The benefit of travel depends upon the disposition 
and preparation of the traveler. * * * The more knowledge we carry with us 
the more we shall bring back." This being true of theological students, it is ob- 
vious that a man who has had several years of practical work in the ministry 
might receive even more benefit. 

Dr. Howard Crosby once said to the writer that some years ago he made a 
proposition to the trustees of a prominent theological seminary to the effect that 
he would help them raise a fund of $1,000,000, with the interest of which to send 
ten young men from each class graduating from that institution to Palestine to 
study a year. Owing to certain other urgent demands for money, the project was 
not carried through. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd strongly recommends students who look forward to the 
practical work of the ministry to go to Palestine rather than to Germany. I have 
before me similar statements from a dozen prominent authorities on this subject. 
They urge the homiletical value of such a trip. 

But how can all this be brought within the reach of those who might be ben- 
efited by it ? Dr. Crosby suggests one solution. It takes time and money to ex- 
tract from a trip to the land of the Bible the best results. A hurried rush through 
the country gives a very inadequate notion of things. A man must settle down 
at some favored spot and get thoroughly initiated into Oriental ways. He needs 
to read his Bible through amidst the scenes it depicts. If the theological semi- 
naries could come to the aid of the student by offering scholarships of $500 for 
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